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The Preparation of College Teachers: 


Report of a Conference 


OW COLLEGE TEACHERS can be better 
prepared was the subject of a recent conference 
which attracted widespread attention. The follow- 
ing sections report the principal features of the con- 
ference, excerpts from statements made, and some 
of the conclusions reached. 


Sponsorship of the Conference 

The American Council on Education and the 
Higher Education Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion jointly sponsored the conference, which was 
held in Chicago, December 8-10. For the council, 
the conference was another step in its continuing in- 
terest in teacher education. The 5-year program 
of the council’s Commission on Teacher Education, 
which closed in 1945, gave major attention to teach- 
ing on the elementary and secondary-school levels. 
But in recognition of the importance of the problem 
on the college level, it carried through a study of 
programs leading to the doctor of philosophy degree 
and published a very useful volume written by a staff 
member, Ernest V. Hollis, entitled Toward Improving 
Ph. D. Programs. 

For the Office of Education, the conference was a 
part of its continuing interest in improving teaching. 





*Specialist for land-grant colleges and universities, Office of 
Education. Dr. Kelly is engaged in a study of the preparation 
of prospective college teachers. He represented the Office of 
Education in the planning, organization, and management of the 
conference. This is the first of two articles on the conference. 
The second article, which will report findings of the work groups 
will appear in the next issue of Hicuer Epucation. 
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By FRED J. KELLEY* 


During 1930-33 the Office conducted the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers under a special 
authorization and appropriation by the Congress. 
The six volumes reporting that survey have pro- 
vided basic facts of importance for all subsequent 
studies of the problem. 

The Office retains regularly on its staff one or 
more specialists who devote time to the study of 
problems of teacher personnel. In 1945 one of these 
specialists, Lloyd E. Blauch, in association with a 
number of dental school teachers prepared a stimu- 
lating volume entitled Teaching in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. At present the author of this article is 
assembling information concerning devices used in 
colleges to evaluate and improve their teaching and 
other means employed in graduate schools to im- 
prove the preparation of prospective college teachers. 
It is expected that this information will be published 
at an early date as a handbook on college teaching. 
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Plan and Organization of the Conference 


The joint sponsors named a planning committee 
which met in Chicago in the summer of 1949. Dean 
T. C. Blegen of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was made chairman of the com- 
mittee and associate dean Russell Cooper of the 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts of the 
same institution became secretary. Plans were 
developed at the Chicago meeting, and the chairman 
and the secretary, in cooperation with a representative 
of the Office of Education, were charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the plans and con- 
ducting the conference. 

The conference centered in six work groups de- 
voted to six problems (indicated later) in the grad- 
uate school’s task of preparing college teachers. 
A chairman and a recorder were named for each 
group, and they prepared a statement covering back- 
ground materials, previous studies, and issues per- 
taining to the topic their group dealt with. These 
statements were prepared according to instructions 
from the planning committee given in person by its 
chairman or secretary. Several addresses pointed 
up the principal issues and indicated steps which 
might lead to solving them. 


Participation in the conference was limited to 
about 175 persons who represented as far as possible 
all phases of the preparation of college teachers. 
Those invited to attend were selected from several 
sources: (1) Names supplied by the principal national 
associations of college and university rank as repre- 
senting persons most interested and most likely to 
contribute as participants in the conference, (2) 
persons who had written significant articles on any 
of the topics of the conference, and (3) persons in key 
positions in colleges and universities. At the time 
each participant accepted the invitation to the con- 
ference, he expressed his preference for a particular 
work group assignment, and on the basis of these 
preferences the work groups were made up. 

When the invitations were issued, the program of 
the conference in practically complete form was en- 
closed. Each person who accepted the invitation 
was asked his preference for a particular work group 
assignment. On the basis of these preferences the 
membership of the groups was arranged. The 
mimeographed background statements prepared by 
the work-group chairmen and recorders were then 
sent to the participants, in advance of the conference. 

It is contemplated that a volume containing the 
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complete text of the group reports with amplifica. 
tions by the several recorders and the addresses wil] 
be published at an early date by the American 
Council on Education. 


The following sections report briefly the addresses 
and the statements of the work groups. 


Task of the Conference 


The opening address on “The Task of the Confer. 
ence” was made by the chairman, Dean T. C. Blegen, 
It set forth the objectives of the conference and indi- 
cated the method of,work. Brief quotations are: 


The keynote of this conference is looking ahead, 
We have had many conferences in the past. We 
shall have more in the future. We are, thank God, 
a conferring people. That way, democratic and 
intelligent, is the way of progress, if our purposes 
are good, if we have candor and courage, if we 
apply intelligence, interest, knowledge, and analysis 
to our problems. 


This conference may or may not be a turning point 
in the facing up of American education to the prepa- 
ration of college teachers, but it will have missed its 
point if it does not come out with something more 
than criticism and complaint, if it does not raise 
questions of critical importance to challenge the 
concern and study and thought of our faculties. 
It will not have met its opportunity if it does not 
mark out significant possible ways to improvement, 
if it does not reveal convictions, substantially agreed 
upon by the delegates that will have impact on our 
home communities, and if its deliberations do not 
point to important pilot studies or experiments that 
will give force to generalizations and declarations— 
and go beyond them. We might also drive home 
our purpose by asking for a commission to carry 
forward the good cause in which we are interested. 

We can issue no directives to the graduate schools 
of America. A graduate dean cannot reform prac- 
tices by diaconal fiat. Higher education is not 
conducted by ukase. It is influenced by ideas and 
persuasion, by analysis of needs and demands, by 
workable proposals. It is influenced by cooperation, 
by conviction that worth-while things can and should 
be done, by the illumination of imagination. It is 
influenced by the drive of self-study, by the accept 
ance of experiment as a legitimate part of the Amer- 
ican college pattern, by convincing concepts of the 
role and purposes and integity and ideals of the 
American college. 

But we are not looking for magic. We are not 
looking for “resolutions” that are periods barring 
off further thinking and discussion. We are looking 
for definition and clarification of basic issues and 
questions to carry back to our faculties for serious 
consideration. We are looking for the kind of 
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understanding that will enlighten us as to next steps 
to be taken. 


Preparation of Liberal Arts Teachers 


The opening address was followed by two papers 
which dealt with the essential characteristics ot the 
good college teacher and his work. The first of these 
papers was by Harry J. Carmen, dean of Columbia 
College, Columbia University. Brief quotations 
follow. 


Everyone in this company will agree, I believe, 
that the principal function of the liberal arts teacher 
is the education of youth for citizenship. 

We want citizens with broad perspective, a critical 
and constructive approach to life, with standards 
of value by which they can live nobly. We want 
citizens who have ability to think, to communicate, 
to make valid judgments, and to evaluate moral 
situations. We want citizens who have a deep sense 
of responsibility for their fellows and who are not 
bounded on the north, south, east and west by them- 
selves. We want citizens who are concerned with 
moral and spiritual values and whose philosophy of 
life will not be shaped entirely by materialistic con- 
siderations. We want them at all times 'to subordi- 
nate their own success to their public usefulness—men 
and women who are useful in that they are not above 
doing humble things, discovering and using for them- 
selves and society the special gifts with which each 
may be endowed. We want them to realize that the 
democratic way of life not only cherishes freedom 
but entails obligation and even sacrifice for its 
preservation. Lastly, we want them to use their 
leisure, as the wife of one of our university’s presidents 
so well puts it, in ways creative and not corruptive 
and to go on learning throughout life, adapting them- 
selves to change without losing either principle or 
conviction. 


At the college level, I do not believe that the best 
results in citizenship building can be achieved by 
following a program that is not concerned with indi- 
vidual differences, intellectual and emotional, that 
fosters narrow specialization, that is overloaded 
Vocationally, that is not rich in historic-cultural 
significance, and that is not related closely to the 
contemporary scene. Nor do I believe that the best 
results can be obtained where the college staff is 
inferior in terms of character, personality, academic 
Preparation, and training. No college is any better 
than its staff. The kind and quality of education 
and guidance that students receive depends upon 
the character, competence, vision, and conviction 
of their teachers. 

In the matter of preparation we have in large meas- 
ure acted on the assumption that anyone who knows 
subject matter can teach. Since the early part of 
the nineteenth century, we have, as Dr. Earl Mc- 
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Grath, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has repeatedly pointed out, come increasingly under 
the influence of German university tradition with 
its emphasis on specialization and the scientific 
analysis of life. This methodology, useful in gaining 
an understanding of some aspects of life, has been 
applied with diminishing returns to materials as re- 
fractory to its techniques as literature, the fine arts, 
and religion. ‘This borrowed philosophy of education 
has in large part been responsible for the shifting 
of the teacher’s attention from students to subject 
matter. The efforts of our instructional staffs to 
increase knowledge, often abortive, have diverted 
their attention from the task of making knowledge 
useful in the lives of ordinary citizens. In other 
words, knowledge for its own sake has been the 
dominant conception of higher education in this 
country. The real function of the undergraduate 
teacher has been crowded into the background if 
not completely smothered. Fortunately, we are 
beginning to realize that knowledge and skills are 
not enough. As liberal arts teachers we must be 
concerned not only with imparting knowledge but 
with the meaning of knowledge in terms of attitudes 
and behavior. 

Our liberal arts colleges want teachers who are 
persons of attractive personality, insight, sensitive- 
ness, and perspective—persons who have a happy 
disposition and a sense of humor and who have an 
urge to be guides, philosophers, and friends of stu- 
dents—persons whom students seek out and index 
in their mind as grand persons and wonderful teach- 
ers. We need teachers who have moral strength, 
a sense of beauty of spirit, the seeing eye, the watch- 
ful soul, the inquiring mind. We want teachers who 
are free of conventional prejudices and fears, and 
whoare articulate and skilled in conversation. Above 
all, we want them to have a quenchless desire to 
instruct and inspire youth and to derive great satis- 
faction from assisting students to see the relation- 
ship between learning and life. 

The liberal arts teacher should be a person who 
has convictions in terms of values and who, without 
recourse to propaganda, will stimulate the student 
to formulate for himself an intelligent and satisfying 
philosophy of life. College youth need to wrestle 
with social, economic, moral, and political problems. 
They should not avoid controversial issues merely 
because they are controversial, and the liberal arts 
teacher who advises such avoidance is, in my opinion, 
not worth his or her salt. College students should be 
encouraged to use their minds, exercise their wills, 
and share in management of affairs as a means of 
learning how to do things better. They should be 
encouraged to be constructively critical of existing 
mores and institutions. 

In a democracy, controversy within limits is 
healthy; complete unanimity over any considerable 
period of time may mean stagnation. A democracy 
flourishes on differences of interest and opinion over 
many things for many reasons. It is important in 
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a democratic state, as my fellow historian-philosopher 
friend and colleague, Prof. Frank Tannenbaum, has 
so frequently emphasized, to differ without emotional 
violence. The college campus should be a train- 
ing ground for teaching men and women how to 
subdue controversy to enlightened action. The 
teacher should realize that the college should be a 
free market for ideas, a citadel for those who are 
interested in the search for and dissemination of 
truth. The college should be intolerant to those 
who are not interested in truth and those who would 
use the college for propaganda and countereduca- 
tional purposes. Certainly the college as well as 
every institution of learning, irrespective of level 
should, as President Taylor has recently said, help 
create in youth such a deep attachment for demo- 
cratic moral values that the life of each individual 
becomes intuitively liberal and the action of each 
constantly helpful to the general good. Our college 
communities should be models of what life can be in 
a happy, free, and useful society. Whether they 
are or not rests in no small degree upon the teacher. 

It seems reasonably certain, too, that in the world 
of tomorrow the struggle for the elimination of racial 
and religious prejudice and bigotry will continue. 
The dangers to the American way of life are not all 
without; rather the most dangerous are within. 
They are suspicion, prejudice, intolerance, hate, 
bigotry, and the worship of mammon. No institu- 
tion, whether it be business, the home, the church, 
the school, even democracy itself, can long endure 
the weakening processes of these poisonous influences. 
We want liberal arts teachers who regard education 
as a liberating process, liberating in the sense that 
it frees human beings from fear, ignorance, super- 
stition, and other unnecessary mental and physical 
handicaps. 


Kind of Teachers Colleges Need 


The second paper on the college teacher was by 
Andrey A. Potter, dean of the Schools of Engineer- 
ing, Purdue University. Dean Potter made clear 
that the importance of good teaching in the engineer- 
ing school is fully as great as in the liberal arts col- 
lege. Furthermore he pointed to the serious efforts 
which have been made over the years to improve 
engineering teaching, particularly by the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education (since 1946 
the American Society for Engineering Education). 
Excerpts from his paper follow: 


What are the characteristics of a good teacher? 


It must be recognized that teaching is not only a 
science, but also an art, perhaps largely an art, and 
like any art it is individual. Every teacher has his 
own art. With some, it is mastery of the subject 
taught; with others it is a gift for clarity of expression 
or the power of persuasion. In all cases, however, 
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humanity is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
great teacher, who understands and loves his stu. 
dents as he understands and loves the subject he 
teaches . . . This he shows by his keen interest in 
the individual student, by his kindness and courtesy, 
by his candor and fairness, by his tolerance and 
understanding, by his optimism and_ unlimited 
patience. 

Good teaching does not lend itself to large classes, 
as the teacher in order to practice the art of teaching 
must know his students, must penetrate beneath 
the surface, and bring out the best in them, and must 
at all times adjust his teaching to the preparation 
and aptitude of the individual student in his class, 
The teacher must know the individual student in 
order to recognize possibilities as well as actualities, 

Intellectual curiosity, good habits of study and of 
reading are essential qualifications. All good teacher 
are scholars who are endeavoring to become masters 
of the subject they teach. Mere experimentation 
does not take the place of scholarly endeavor; neither 
does competence in research alone take the place of 
inspirational teaching. Research in the teacher's 
specialty or in teaching methods is essential to keep 
a teacher up to date and is effective in developing 
intellectual curiosity and even creative ability in 
students of science and technology. 

A teacher in this country must express himself 
clearly, correctly, and logically in the English 
language. He must talk audibly enough so that he 
is easily heard; and his enunciation must be such 
as to be readily understood. His general education, 
his professional attainments, and his culture must 
command the respect of his students, academic col 
leagues, and the public. 

A teacher must live up to high ethical standards. 
He must not condone dishonesty, deceit, trickery, 
or the evasion of the laws of the land on the part d 
his students or colleagues. He must have the ability 
to inspire and instill in his students sound character, 
worthy ambitions, an insight into right living, at 
understanding of the meaning of liberty, and an 
appreciation of human sanctity. 


Graduate Work for College Teachers 


At the dinner meeting, attention was turned from 
the characteristics of the good college teacher to the 
function of the graduate school in identifying good 
prospective college teachers and in developing theif 
essential qualities as teachers. The United States 
Commissioner of Education had prepared the a¢ 
dress, “Graduate Work for College Teachers,” 
which was read in his absence. After explaining the 
historical reasons for the emphasis on research in all 
curriculums leading to a doctor of philosophy degree, 
the Commissioner made a proposal for a change if 
graduate school organization, and then gave a de 
scription of the kind of program he regards as best 
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designed to prepare college teachers. The following 
quotation from the Commissioner’s address sets 
forth his point of view: 


I should like to advance the thesis that the two 
factors that began to cause fundamental changes in 
American higher education in the nineteenth century 
have not been sufficiently identified nor their pur- 
poses kept clear. Confusion has resulted. The 
preparation of scholars to extend the frontiers of 
knowledge is not adequately achieved because it has 
been confused with the other responsibility, the 
training of the members of the various professions 
and other occupations requiring education beyond 
the high school. Graduate faculties are attempting 
to perform two dissimilar functions without appar- 
ently recognizing their difference. 

The present confusion of graduate with profes- 
sional education has damaged both. Those who 
have sought to become theorists and scholarly inves- 
tigators have been handicapped by being subjected 
to the academic routines in the training of a practi- 
tioner. Those, on the other hand, who wished to 
learn the practice of a profession such as social work, 
nursing, or college teaching, have needlessly dissi- 
pated their time and energy in learning the tech- 
niques of scholarly investigation, in satisfying foreign 
language requirements, and in preparing a thesis 
often of questionable quality as an original piece of 
investigative work. ‘To correct the present short- 
comings, these two functions of the universities need 
to be differentiated and an educational program 
designed specifically for each. 


The Commissioner then outlined his concept of 
the program best designed to educate prospective 
college teachers. He said: 


The failure to recognize the essential differences 
between the work of the scholar and research worker, 
and the activities of the practitioners in the various 
professions, and of the consequent need for different 
educational programs for each has had particularly 
unfortunate consequences in the case of college teach- 
ers. On the assumption that research and teaching 
are similar activities, the graduate program has been 
built around the work of the scholarly investigator, 
and the future college teacher has learned little of 
the art and science of his future calling. The re- 
search worker, concerned with the minute analysis 
of an ever narrower area of reality, requires a knowl- 
edge of research techniques and skill in their use. 
The prospective teacher, on the other hand, though 
he should have an imaginative and vital mind and 
the capacity for critical analysis must master wide 
ranges of subject matter, learn the habit of philo- 
sophic synthesis, and acquire certain pedagogical 
skills and professional attitudes. 

_It is not essential that the teacher spend much 
time in research activities either as a graduate stu- 
dent or in his later life. If he has the special apti- 
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tude to do research, has an interest in it, and can 
find time for it without slighting his teaching, well 
and good. But for his teaching responsibility, it is 
enough that he become acquainted with the sources 
of knowledge and cultivate the habit of reflective 
synthesis of already existing material. The future 
teacher may be handicapped by the very features 
of the graduate program which develop the expert 
and the specialist and vice versa. 

Society greatly needs thousands of broadly edu- 
cated, devoted, skillful college teachers to prepare 
the youth of the Nation to deal with the urgent and 
complex problems of our time. These teachers can 
best be educated in institutions established for this 
specific professional purpose and attended by those 
who aspire to become doctors. The preparation of 
college teachers should be placed in the hands of a 
graduate faculty charged with this particular respon- 
sibility and devoted to this duty of such determina- 
tive import in the life of our Nation and our time. 

Now what should be the essential features of a 
program for the education of college teachers? First, 
they should be selected in terms of their interest in 
teaching and in terms of the qualities of mind and of 
character that appear to be associated with good 
teaching. Candidates for teaching degrees should 
be carefully selected on the basis of objective infor- 
mation concerning their aptitude for teaching, such 
as aptitude test scores, academic records, and reports 
on previous teaching experience. 

Second, the graduate program for future teachers 
should be broadened. The curriculum of graduate 
schools has produced teachers whose intellectual 
training and interests are too narrow to provide the 
type of instruction needed by contemporary college 
students. The reasons for extending the range of 
the college teacher’s knowledge can only be appre- 
ciated when recent changes in the curriculum of 
liberal arts colleges have been examined. As en- 
rollments in these institutions have increased in 
recent decades, a smaller and smaller percentage of 
students has had professional occupational objec- 
tives for which advanced specialized training is neces- 
sary. Colleges are increasingly attended by students 
who want and need a broad general education not 
specifically preparatory for any vocation. They 
need courses of study which furnish a comprehensive 
knowledge of the physical world, of the human 
beings who inhabit it and of the means man has em- 
ployed to adjust himself to this world. 

A third change in the program for the education 
of college teachers relates to the professional activi- 
ties which distinguish teachers from members of 
other professions. The most shocking defect in the 
training of college teachers is the total lack of require- 
ments relating to these specialized activities. One 
need only observe the utter inability of a brilliant 
student to transmit to other: the knowledge he 
knows so well, to realize that all good students are 
not good teachers. The subtle operations of the 
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mind of the accomplished teacher and the techniques 
by which he unobtrusively imparts new knowledge 
and excites thought often go unobserved even though 
his erudition may be the subject of universal admi- 
ration. It is doubtless true that a few human 
beings are born with the divine genius to stimulate 
others to think and to learn. But the majority of 
those who aspire to become superior teachers must 
learn the art of pedagogy through study, observa- 
tion, and practice. Like all other learning, these 
capacities can be more efficiently and expeditiously 
acquired through study under the direction and 
supervision of those who already know, than through 
self-study or undirected practice. It follows, there- 
fore, that the curriculum for college teachers must 
include professional subject matter. 

Fourth, any unbiased college teacher will admit 
that regardless of his previous education he really 
didn’t learn much about teaching until he began to 
teach. In this respect teachers are like the members 
of other professions who master the art of their 
craft by working at it. It is of crucial importance, 
therefore, that the student begin systematically to 
observe good teaching and to participate actively in 
the work of the classroom early in his graduate 
training. ‘To provide such experience each student 
should in the second year be apprenticed to a teacher 
of recognized ability who for the remaining years of 
graduate study would act as counselor, supervisor, 
and teacher. The student should begin at once to 
attend an elementary class instructed by the teacher 
for the purpose of observing the teaching process and 
the application of the theory learned in the didactic 
instruction of the first year. This vicarious expe- 
rience as a teacher should gradually be succeeded by 
actual participation in the management of the class, 
the student finally assuming full teaching respon- 
sibility, but always in the presence and under the 
supervision of the master teacher. 

The proposals in this discussion are calculated to 
produce college teachers of broad learning and reflec- 
tive disposition who can supply the type of liberal 
education which American youth must have if they 
are to deal intelligently with the complex problems 
of the modern world. 


Problems in College Teaching 


At the luncheon meeting a third aspect of the 
question of college teaching was discussed, namely 
the good and bad features of present college teaching 
and how to evaluate them. The first speaker was 
Paul Klapper. Dr. Klapper retired a few years ago 
from the presidency of Queen’s College in New York 
City. Following his retirement, and in his capacity 
as consultant to the New York City Board of Higher 
Education, he visited institutions of higher educa- 
tion in all parts of the country. His principal interest 
in these visits was to examine the activities in the 
classrooms and laboratories. He saw many college 
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teachers (the best ones generally) in action. He 
spoke, therefore, out of a wealth of experience. 

After calling attention first to poor recruitment of 
college teachers, and second to an absence of intellec. 
tual design in the arts college curriculum, Dr, 
Klapper went on: 


Our third problem has its roots in the aimlessness 
of the process of instruction. Why should 50 
students assemble regularly to listen to an exposi- 
tion, when a reading of that material would yield 
them decidedly more accurate information and 
ampler understanding of primary concepts? There 
is a time and a place for the lecture method of in- 
struction. What educational defense have we for 
regular and indiscriminate lecturing? Why should 
hordes of students come to the lecture hall without 
preparation of any kind? Why substitute gratuitous 
giving for acquisition through earnest application! 


I listened to a lecture planned for college sopho 
mores on the subject of historical method. The 
hour was devoted to two historians neither of whom 
the students had as yet read and only a very few 
of them would ever read. They listened to a well 
written, scholarly presentation of the methods, the 
scope, the style—a scholar’s appraisal of the works 
of historians whose names they spelled with sur 
prising variations. The lecture does credit to its 
author as a scholar; but reading it to hundreds of 
second-year college students betrays a teaching in- 
adequacy that is unfortunately not unique in college 
teaching. 


The discussion hours reveal, very frequently, an 
idle turning of many mills. Arithmetically, in three 
out of five discussion classes the instructors open 
the hour with the identical question, “Are there any 
questions?” Invariably, this is followed by a silence 
palpable and oppressive. After an embarrassing 
interval of about a minute, the question is repeated, 
this time with either more appeal or with a betrayal 
of surprise. As a rule, an aggressively inclined stu- 
dent asks a question which is at once turned over to 
a classmate, with, “What do you think of it, Mr. 
Smith?” Mr. Smith, temporarily victimized, had 
never thought about it. In fact, inquiry discloses 
that the pronoun, it, has either an unidentifiable 
antecedent or many possible antecedents. In this 
climate of indefiniteness, the discussion is bor. 
Small wonder that the class flits from topic to topit 
as if it were taking a free association test. ¢ 
fortuitous questions of the students, rather than the 
well-planned questions of the instructor, give dire 
tion to the entire period. Going off in all directions, 
the students arrive at no destination when the bel 
sounds. True, they may have had an interesting 
time feather dusting a sizable number of significant 
ideas. Such discussions may often be pleasurable 
episodes, but they lack vigor and discipline and 
beget the serious intellectual pitfall of irrelevance. 


There is no indication that the least experienced 
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teachers who are entrusted with the least mature 
students understand the full significance of estab- 
lishing, early in a discussion, a crystal clear state- 
ment of the question at issue or the goal to be at- 
tained; nor of the importance of letting the group 
rather than the instructor judge the relevance of 
students’ contributions by reference to the key ques- 
tion or the objective of the hour; nor of assigning 
reading around ideas rather than by pages or chapter 
numbers; nor of having the class rather than the 
instructor make the final summary or review the 
drift of a previous discussion; nor of indicating the 
parts of the study which students must acquire for 
themselves and those elements which will be devel- 
oped under the guidance of the instructor. 

The fourth problem to which we address ourselves 
grows out of the question of the supervision of class 
activities. College teachers of long experience, 
whose classes I visited—with their permission— 
made me more or less welcome and then generally 
added: “‘In all these years, you are my first visitor.” 
We college teachers are a law unto ourselves as far 
as teaching procedures are concerned, but not all 
of us have that insight into the total educative 
process which equips us to be the sole judges of our 
teaching effectiveness. Because teaching is a difficult 
art, the novice, even with the best intentions, repeats 
the errors that are born of inexperience. In most 
colleges there is little interclass visiting of colleague 
by colleague. Except in large urban centers, visit- 
ing classes in sister institutions is prohibitively ex- 
pensive and very inconvenient. If, by some special 
arrangement, the practical difficulties were removed, 
we would find that in most colleges, continued class 
visiting requires a high tolerance for the frigid 
atmosphere. I have been told repeatedly by those 
who dared risk administrative displeasure, “It just 
isn’t done in higher education; class visiting is high 
schoolish,” than which, of course, there is no greater 
condemnation! 

Chairmen of departments are selected by the ad- 
ministration, or by fellow teachers, for many good 
reasons but rarely because of their insight into teach- 
ing and their ability to influence the character of the 
teaching of their departmental colleagues. Only in 
exceptional circumstances does an academic depart- 
ment, under the leadership of its senior officer 
address itself to devising mechanisms for continuous 
self-appraisal of curricular materials, of teaching 
procedures, and of means for measuring the influence 
of these on students and faculty. 


The Student and College Teaching 


The second luncheon address was by Richard 
Medalie, vice president for educational problems, 
United States National Student Association. His 
purpose was to review the efforts made at colleges and 
universities to bring to bear on the educational 
Program the views of the students. He stressed 
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particularly the growing number of institutions 
where students are systematizing their reactions to 
teaching procedures through the use of rating sheets. 
The National Student Association has made a survey 
of the various devices for the rating of teachers used 
by students. The following statements are from 
his address. 


As long as our educational methods continue to 
involve a two-way-responsibility, that of the in- 
structor and that of the student, the views of one or 
the other, and the resultant effects of those views 
upon the individual, should not be disregarded. 
When properly channeled and objectively considered, 
the net result of this two-way exchange will greatly 
strengthen our educational system. 


In view of the limitations of student evaluation 
and the question raised as to the student ability to 
make a keen analysis of instruction, the NSA has 
striven to develop faculty rating forms that would 
not involve technical knowledge beyond the ken of 
the student. A rating form that required a tech- 
nical knowledge of teaching methods and procedures 
would defeat the whole purpose of the system and 
was thus deemed inadvisable. Therefore, NSA 
worked out general rating sheets that would be 
available to the teacher (and ultimately to the stu- 
dent) in helping him recognize and correct flaws in 
his instructional technique. 


It is to be noted that the rating form should not 
be looked upon as the only criterion for the evalua- 
tion of the instructor. The rating system as devel- 
veloped by the National Student Association is 
intended to be used by the teacher for his own 
benefit. What use is made beyond this point is a 
matter for the discretion of the college. 


Despite the success of faculty rating systems 
throughout the country, it has been the feeling of 
the National Student Association that the program 
to date is not enough. One of the greatest weak- 
nesses in the program has been the failure to promote 
direct student action and interest in the further 
analysis of the curriculum and educational process. 
The plan will be to study the trends in higher educa- 
tion and the curriculum reforms in the various edu- 
cational institutions in the country, evolve programs 
to stimulate the student to take a more active 
interest in his education: to question, to analyze, 
and to take stock of his education, and to “re-ex- 
amine the objectives and the methods. . . of higher 
education in the United States in the light of the 
social role it has to play.” The program shall be 
based on the valuable research in education done 
last year by the Harvard Student Council as evi- 
denced in the report “Harvard Education, 1948.” 


(Some of the findings of the work groups wil! be 
reported in the next number of HicuEer Epuca‘vion.) 
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Netherland-America University League 


MONG THE NUMEROUS ORGANIZATIONS 
established to promote international understand- 
ing is the Netherland-America University League. 
Organized in 1940 as the Society of Netherland 
Scholars in North America, the association was re- 
christened later as the Netherland University 
League; and in 1949 it took the present name. 
The League is essentially an association of alumni 
of Netherland universities, regardless of present 
occupation or nationality. Most of the members 
are teachers of pure science, but other fields of 
scholarly endeavor are also represented among the 
group. The League has adopted the following state- 
ment of aims and purposes. 


Introduction 


The Netherland-America University League is a 
union of scholars and men of science who, regardless 
of nationality, through training and professional 
work, have an interest in the cultures of both the 
Netherlands and the United States. As such they 
are able and obliged, more so than others, to do all 
in their power to promote international understand- 
ing as one of the most important means of preserving 
and strengthening these cultures. 


This applies especially to scholars of Netherlands 
nationality or birth who are active in the United 
States since, first of all, it is in the Netherlands tra- 
dition to value cultural relations in the international 
sphere, and secondly, because the United States is 
at present, and is likely to remain for a long time to 
come, one of the most important centres of inter- 
national activity. 

Activities 

The following activities can promote the attain- 
ment of this goal: (a) The members of the League 
can help in assembling information concerning fel- 
lowships and grants in aid for scientific workers in 
either country. () They can supply similar infor- 
mation concerning scholarships that are available 
in the United States for students from the Nether- 
lands, Indonesia, Netherlands West Indies, and 
Surinam and offerings of free tuition, free mainte- 
nance, etc. (¢c) They can aid in organizing lecture 
tours in either country. (d) They can supply infor- 
mation concerning scientific progress in their special 
fields to persons and institutions in Holland and 
Indonesia by drawing attention to recent publica- 
tions, new periodicals, etc. (¢) Regional sections 
of the League should meet at regular intervals to 


discuss the scientific and cultural contacts between 
the United States and the Netherlands. (f) The 
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League will issue a quarterly bulletin containing 
information about occasional visitors from Holland, 
Dutch and Indonesian students and students from 
the Netherlands West Indies and Surinam in the 
United States, American students in Holland, pro. 
motions and transfers, departures for Holland and 
arrivals in America of scientific workers, important 
publications, etc. 


Organization 


(a) These activities will be directed by a Secretary 
who will keep in close touch with the Netherlands 
Embassy in Washington and pass on all information 
about scholarships, etc., to the agencies concerned, 
such as the Netherlands Embassy, The Institute of 
International Education, the Netherlands America 
Foundation. (b) A similar unofficial organization 
should be formed in Holland for the exchange of 
data concerning visitors, etc. 


Future Possibilities 
Collaboration with UNESCO, if likely to be helpful 


and possible, should be taken under consideration, 
as well as an expansion of the League by the inclusion 
of scholars from the other Benelux countries. 





Case’s Course in Democracy 


TEACHING THE TEACHER is the primary objective of 
a program for bringing nationally known experts in 
the social sciences to the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology campus this year. The visiting experts will 
be brought to Case for periods of a week or more to 
assist in its new freshman course “The Background 
of American Democracy.” The leaders in social 
science will confer with the faculty for the course on 
teaching methods and content problems. They will 
give occasional lectures to students in the democracy 
course, and some will be heard in public lectures. 

Advice of authorities in the social sciences is 
desired by the faculty because Case’s new course in 
democracy is not confined to a single department but 
cuts across a wide range of material usually pre 
sented by many departments. 

The democracy course, which is required of all 
freshmen, was the first step taken last year in cur 
ricular changes at Case designed to provide a broadet 
background for the engineering student. It is the 
first in a 4-year series of such courses to be adminis 
tered by a newly organized division of social 
humanistic studies. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 1, 1950 
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A Handbook of Foreign Universities 


HE HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN UNIVER- 

SITIES, in preparation for 2 years by the 
American Council on Education, has been com- 
pleted. This project, undertaken to fill the need in 
the United States for authentic data on higher edu- 
cation in other countries, makes a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature on comparative education. 


How the Project Was Undertaken 


In 1947 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
made a grant of $50,000 to the American Council on 
Education for the preparation of a handbook of 
foreign universities. The grant was to cover the 
cost of collecting the data and preparing them for 
publication; the cost of printing and distributing 
the handbook was to be covered by other means. 

The project was launched on January 1, 1948, 
and later in the month various features of the plan, 
including a draft of a detailed inquiry form to be 
dispatched to the heads of universities in all parts 
of the world, were deliberated upon at a meeting in 
Washington of some 25 representatives of govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies, as well as colleges 
and universities receiving considerable numbers of 
foreign students. The Office of Education, the 
Department of State, che Pan American Union, and 
the Institute of International Education were rep- 
resented, as were also the American Association of 
University Women, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, and other academic 
and professional societies. Eventually 10 of the 
persons assembled at this meeting became members 
of a permanent advisory committee, which held four 
subsequent meetings during the course of the project, 
under the chairmanship of Henry Grattan Doyle. 


Collecting the Information 


The principal method of collecting data was the 
simple and direct one of dispatching an inquiry 
form to the heads of universities throughout the 
world. The existence of regular air mail service 





*Director of the Foreign Universities Project, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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made possible correspondence at a greatly reduced 
expenditure of time. Although in many cases the 
heads of foreign universities are not accustomed to 
making detailed statistical and descriptive reports, 
and are not equipped with specialized staffs for that 
purpose, nevertheless the responses to the inquiries 
were surprisingly numerous and prompt. 

By following up the first inquiry at intervals of 
approximately 60 days, in some instances with as 
many as four successive mailings, it was possible to 
obtain direct returns of detailed inquiry forms from 
some 700 universities and similar institutions 
throughout the world. More than 70 countries are 
represented. The only country from which no direct 
returns were received was the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. It was possible, however, to 
derive from various secondary sources, including a 
1948 manual of higher education published in Mos- 
cow, considerable information regarding some 700 
institutions of higher education in that country. 
The total number of institutions named in the hand- 
book exceeds 2,000. 


The direct inquiries were supplemented by corre- 
spondence with national ministries of education, 
with foreign embassies in the United States, and with 
various voluntary agencies in many countries, such 
as the Association of Universities of the Common- 
wealth in London, the Inter-university Board in 
India, and the Swiss Universities Bureau in Switzer- 
land, Extensive use was made of the resources of 
the Library of Congress, and current foreign docu- 
ments pertaining to universities and coming to the 
Library and Institute Division of the Department 
of State were examined. Subscriptions were entered 
to a considerable number of foreign educational 
periodicals, and all articles bearing upon universities 
were studied and entered in a bibliographical file for 
use in compiling the handbook. 


An Exhibit for Each Institution 


Chief emphasis in the handbook is upon individual 
exhibits for each institution. These contain to the 
greatest extent possible some of the items of utmost 
importance in the history of the institution, a sketch 
of the administration and control, its calendar of 
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sessions, its principal faculties and divisions, and 
numerous other items, including statistics of student 
enrollment by sex and by division, statistics of teach- 
ing personnel, and an indication of the amount of 
annual income and the sources thereof. Also shown 
are data regarding the fees required of students, the 
availability of living quarters, and the number of 
foreign students and the countries from which most 
of them come. Admission requirements are sketched, 
as are also the certificates, diplomas, and degrees 
offered by the institution, with the length of the 
courses leading to each, and the numbers of each 
type of credential conferred during a recent calendar 
year. Other items include the numbers of volumes 
in the libraries, with descriptions of any notable 
special collections, statements regarding laboratories, 
museums, and any specially equipped research insti- 
tutes, descriptions of any notable features of the 
physical plant, and reports of the more significant 
new developments during a recent year. 


National Introductions 


The exhibits just described occupy the main body 
of the handbook and make up a major portion of 
its contents, but do not embrace all of the 900-page 
volume. It was thought to be necessary, in order 
to make the data regarding universities as meaning- 
ful as possible, to supply for each country a brief 
introduction in which would appear not only an 
overview of the higher educational scene, but also 
some presentation of general educational conditions, 
including statistics of literacy, statistics of elemen- 
tary and secondary and vocational education, a 
description of the “educational ladder” indicating 
the approximate ages at which pupils normally enter 
schools at different levels, and descriptions of the 
types of secondary schools, so that the admissions 
requirements of the universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education might be more fully under- 
standable. 

In the case of several of the larger countries, the 
services of eminent experts as authors of these intro- 
ductions were obtainable. Isaac L. Kandel, Pro- 

‘fessor of American Studies at the University of 
Manchester in England, wrote on Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Robert John Matthew, 
holder of the doctorate from the University of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand in France, wrote on that country. 
The introduction to Germany was contributed by 
Robert J. Havighurst, who spent extended periods 
both in 1947 and in 1948 interviewing educational 
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leaders and investigating educational conditions in 
various parts of that land. A contribution to the 
introduction to the Soviet Union was made by 
Nicholas Hans, Lecturer in Comparative Education 
in King’s College, University of London. Kendric 
N. Marshall, Director of the Division of Inter. 
national Educational Relations in the Office of 
Education, who has had much service in the Far 
East, wrote on China. Walter Crosby Eells, special. 
ist in higher education on the staff of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in Tokyo, wrote 
on Japan. 


World-Wide Comparative Education 


The 70 national introductions comprise in them- 
selves something of an up-to-date textbook of world. 
wide comparative education. They constitute a 
“book within a book” covering a field in which it is 
especially difficult to find up-to-date and authorita- 
tive treatises, particularly since the discontinuance in 
1944 of the notable Yearbooks of the International 
Institute of Columbia University. 

The national introductions in each case contain 
a number of bibliographical references to recent 
publications—some American and some _ foreign. 
Many of these items are available to American read- 
ers, at least in large public libraries and large univer 
sity libraries. Necessarily some of them are in 
foreign languages, but English seems to be rapidly 
gaining in use among persons concerned with higher 
and secondary education the world over, and 4 
heavy proportion of the recent literature is in the 
English language. Of more than 1,000 items entered 
in the handbook bibliographies, about 85 percent are 
in English, about 5 percent each are in Spanish and 
French, and the remaining 5 percent are in 10 other 
languages. Almost all of the items bear dates subse 
quent to 1945, for the changes which have occurred 
in educational systems in many parts of the world 
during and since the war are so many and so great 
that there is extreme need for authentic reports of 
recent date. The handbook contains the largest 
and most up-to-date bibliography of higher educa 
tion throughout the world now available. 


The Role of Universities 


Numerous international aspects of higher educe 
tion were too important to go without discussion if 


'a work of this kind. Accordingly, the volume cor 


The first 


tains five general introductory chapters. 
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of these is a general survey of higher education in 
the world today. The second is. entitled “Univer- 
sities in Worldwide Cultural Cooperation.” It de- 
scribes briefly the history of international intellectual 
cooperation and sketches the work of a number of 
jntergovernmental organizations, including the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, UNESCO, a 
number of voluntary international agencies, and the 
proposed International Association of Universities 
which is now in the process of initiation. This chap- 
ter was contributed by Francis J. Brown, who served 
as executive secretary of the preliminary conference 
of universities held at Utrecht, the Netherlands, in 
August 1948. 


A third chapter likewise identifies and discusses 
the work of certain international professional organiza- 
tions having an interest in education for the professions 
of agriculture and forestry, commerce and business 
administration, dentistry, engineering and tech- 
nology, law, librarianship and documentation serv- 
ices, medicine and surgery, pharmacy, social work, 
teaching and teacher education, theology, and veter- 
inary medicine. 


A fourth chapter is concerned with international 
exchange of students and teachers. It speaks of 
the activities of intergovernmental agencies in this 
field, the work of many nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, and sketches the main facts regarding the 
outflow of United States students abroad, and of 
the inflow of foreign students and the United States 
as host to them. In this chapter an important 
section on United States governmental policies and 
programs regarding international exchange of per- 
sons was contributed by Charles A. Quattlebaum, 
education analyst on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

A fifth chapter discusses successively higher edu- 
cation in the American Republics, the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, Europe West of Russia, and 
the Eastern World. 


Thus the five general introductory chapters touch 
many aspects of higher education the world over in the 
light of postwar developments and with emphasis 
upon: The very great possibilities of the role of 
universities in international cooperation; the world- 
wide increase in university enrollments; the generally 
augmented interchange of students, teachers, and 
tesearch workers; and some newly conceived func- 
tions of higher education viewed from the standpoint 
of the advancement of humanity. 
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Handbook Now Available 


The preparation of a handbook containing all 
these features was a complex and difficult task, but 
an interesting and rewarding one to the small staff 
engaged in it through 1948 and the first half of 1949. 
The large volume, bearing the title Universities of the 
World Outside U. S. A., may be purchased from the 
American Council on Education, 714 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





New School of Hospital Administration 


A Scnoot or Hospirat ADMINISTRATION has been 
established at the Medical College of Virginia; it 
began instruction on January 2. 

The course consists of 18 months of training, the 
first 6 months of which will be given to classroom 
instruction with opportunity to observe hospital 
administration and operation. During the following 
12 months the course will take the form of an intern- 
ship, a part of which will be at the hospital division 
of the college and the remainder in smaller cooperat- 
ing hospitals. 

A baccalaureate degree from an approved educa- 
tional institution is a requirement for admission. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 


Inititutions, 1948-49, by Robert C. Story. 117 p. 
Proc. (Circular No. 262). Free. 
Reports data from 1,232 responding institutions. Contains 8 


summary tables and numerous tables on degrees conferred, by 
subject and institution. 


Improving School Custodial Service, by N. E. Viles. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 32 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 13) 15 cents. 
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Numerous detailed suggestions are made covering all aspects 
of custodial care of school property. Outlines a custodial training 
program. 


Organization and Supervision of Elementary Edu- 
cation in 100 Cities, by Effie G. Bathurst and Others. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 84 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 11). 25 cents. 


Prepared to answer questions frequently asked about elemen- 
tary school organization and supervision. Based largely on 
visits to 100 city school systems in 43 States. Topics are: Organ- 
ization in Elementary Education; Organization for Professional 
Leadership in the Elementary School Program; Schedules; Classi- 
fication; Pupil Records and Progress Reports; School Community 
Relations; Organization and Management of Instructional 
Materials. 


Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1946-47 (Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1946-48, Chapter 6), by Willard 
O. Mischoff and Emery M. Foster. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 49 p. 
20 cents. 


Fourteen pages of text, 10 summary tables, 1 table by States, 
and 1 table by institutions. Covers book stock, circulation, 
hours open, operation expenditures, capital outlay, and library 
staff. 


From Other Government Agencies 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Report of the Director General 
on the Activities of the Organization in 1949. 
UNESCO Publication 429. 142 p. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 
Paper, 80 cents. 

A detailed account of the activities of UNESCO. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
Occupations for Girls and Women: Selected References, 
July 1943—June 1948, by Louise Moore. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
105 p. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 229). 30 
cents. 


Lists books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. Former bibli- 
ographies in this series, begun in 1934, were issued by the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education. 


Non-Government Publications 


Counseling and Discipline, by E. G. Williamson 
and J. D. Foley. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. 386 p. $3.75. 

Contains eight chapters which discuss student misbehavior, 
disciplinary situations and action, methods of investigation, and 
counseling as rehabilitation. Appendix contains 15 case histories 
and lists visual materials to supplement the material in the book. 
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Education Limited, by Gustav E. Mueller. Nop 
man Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 1949 
141 p. $2.75. 


A candid examination of American education from the kinder. 
garten through the graduate school by an American philosopher 
born and brought up in Switzerland and now a professor in the 
University of Oklahoma. Accuses America and American edy. 
cation of materialism, of placing emphasis on material success, 
Topics include: The Educational Idea; Nature and Naturalism ip 
Education; Practice and Pragmatism in Education; Humanistic 
or Liberal Education; Moral Education and Moralism; Aesthetic 
Education and@Aestheticism; Religious Education; Philosophical 
Education; The University. 


Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Education, by 
Lloyd S. Woodburne. New York, Harper & Bros, 
1950. 201 p. $3. 

Report of a study based upon visits to 46 colleges and univer. 
sities. Evaluates current policies concerning appointments, pro 
motion, salary, opportunities in teaching and research, tenure, 
conditions of work, staff planning, and organization. Offers, 
program for needed improvements. 

Universities of the World Outside U. S. A.. M. M 
Chambers, ed., Washington, D. C., American Coun 
cil on Education, 1950. 924 p. $12. 


For a description see the article by Dr. Chambers in this issue. 
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